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From Evenings at the Microscope. 
Protesoa and Sponges. 

We are so accustomed to see certain of the vital 
functions of animals performed by special organs 
or tissues, that we wonder when we find creatures 
which move without limbs, contract without mus- 
cles, respire without lungs or gills, and digest with- 
out a stomach or intestines. But thus we are 
taught that the function is independent of the or- 
gan, and, as it were, prior to it; though in nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand 
it be associated with it. In truth, the simplest 
forms of animal life display very little of that di- 


tain some forms abundantly enough in such condi- 
tions. According to my own experience—an ex- 
perience of many years—the paucity or profusion 
of animal life in any given collection of water can 
never be determined beforehand ; the season, the 
situation, the aspect, the character of the country, 
and many other unsuspected conditions, may influ- 


form is changing; that it is not at two successive 
moments of exactly the same shape. : 
Lo! even while speaking of these alterations, 
they have been proceeding, so that another and a 
totally diverse outline is now presented. A great 
excavation takes the place of the projections, while 
the bladder has quite disappeared, &c.; but it is im- 


ence the result; which yet one may often give a| possible to follow these changes, which are ever 


shrewd 


at. Generally speaking, small ponds, | going on without a moment's intermission, and with- 


in which a good deal of sub-aquatic vegetation|out the slightest recognisable rule or order. The 


grows—and particularly if this be of a min- 
utely-divided character, such as Myriophyllum, 
Chara, &c., and whose surface is well covered with 
duckweed (Lemna), yields well; and in collect- 
ing, it is desirable so to dip as that some of the 
fine loose sediment of the bottom may flow into 


projections are obliterated or ep the sinu- 
osities are smoothed, or deepened into gulfs, or pro- 
truded into promontories; firths from here, capes 
there ; not by starts, but evenly, and with sufficient 
rapidity to be appreciable to the eye while under 
actual observation; though the alterations are more 


your phial, and then to pluck up one or more of|striking if you take your eye off the object for a 


the filamentous water-plants, and introduce these 
into your vessel. 

Now, to examine such a collection, proceed as I 
am about to show you. I hastily glance with the 
pocket-lens over the foliage, and selecting such 
filaments as seem the most loaded with dirty floc- 
cose matter, I pluck off with pliers ove or two, to- 
gether with one or two of the cleaner ones that are 
bigher up on the plant, nearer the growing point. 
Having laid these on the lower glass of the live- 
box, I take up with the tip of @ fine capillary tube, 


vision of labour, the minuteness of which increases|or pipette, a minute quantity of the water at the 


as we ascend the organic scale; the common tis- 


bottom, which flows iu as you see, carrying a few 


sue is not yet differentiated (to use the awkward|granules of the sediment. This drop I discharge 


term which is becoming fashionable among physi- 
ologists) into organs, but is endowed with the power 
of fulfilling various offices, and performing many 
functions. In all probability, the function is but 
imperfectly performed ; the specialization of cer- 
tain tissues, and their union into organs, and the 
complexity of such combinations, no doubt, per- 
form the given function in a far more complete 
degree ; and it is the number and elaborateness 
of these that constitute one animal higher in the 
reale than another. The human lung is no doubt 
a wore complete breathing apparatus than the en- 
tire ciliated surface of an lnfusory, and the bu- 
man eye sees more perfectly than the loose aggre- 
— of pigment granules on the edge of a me- 

usa. But this diversity is essential to creation, as 
the great and wondrous plan which we see it to 
be; and meanwhile, we may rest satisfied that the 
humblest requirements of the lowest organism are 
met adequately by its humble endowments. 

This evening I propose to show you some of these 
humble conditions of animal life—the lowest of the 
lowly. I bave here two or three phials of very 
rich water dipped from the fresh-water ponds in 
the neighbourhood. All collections of water are 
not equally productive; and very far indeed is 


upon the glass of the live-box, put on the cover 
and place the whole on the stage of the micro- 
scope. 

First let us use a low power—one hundred di- 
ameters or so—in order to take a general glance 
at what we have got. Here is an array of life, in- 
deed! Motion arrests the eye everywhere. “The 
glittering swift and the flabby slow” are alike 
here; clear crystal globules revolve giddily on 


few seconds, and then look again; and still more 
so, if you try to sketch the outline. Individuals 
vary greatly in dimensions; this specimen is about 
the one hundred and twentieth of an inch in di- 
ameter, but others I have seen not more than one 
tenth as large as this, and some twice as large. 
Disregarding now this peculiarity of change of 
form, which has procured for it the name of the 
old versatile sea-god that was so difficult to bind, 
we will concentrate our attention on some other 
points not less, interesting. That great bladder 
undergoes changes besides those gradual alterations 
of place which are dependent on the general 
form. It slowly but manifestly increases in size 
up to a certain extent, when it rather suddenly di- 
minishes to a point, and immediately begins to fill 
again, as slowly as before. ‘These alterations go 
on with some regularity, and we cannot observe 
them without becoming convinced that it is a bona 
cess of filling and emptying; that the bladder 
gradually fills with a fluid which is either secreted 
by its walls or percolates into it from the surround- 
ing tissue; which fluid, when full, the bladder dis- 


their axes; tiny points leap hither and thither|charges by a sudden contraction of its outline. 
like nimble fleas; long forms are twisting to and| But whither the fluid goes it is difficult to deter- 
fro; busy little creatures are regularly quartering|mine ; I have never been able, in this or in any 
the huoting-ground, grubbing with an earnest de-| other instance of its occurrence—though this con- 
votedness among the sediment, as they march up|tractile bladder is characteristic of the exten-ive 
the stems; here are vases with translucent bodies|classes Jnfusoria and Rotifera—to see any issue 
protruding from the mouths; here are beauteous|of fluid from the body at the moment of contrac- 


bells, set at the end of tall threads, ever lengthen- 
ing and shortening; here are maelstréms in winia- 
ture, and tempests in far less than a teapot; rival 
and interfering currents are whirling round and 
round, and making series of concentric circles 
among the granules. Surely here is material for 
our study. 

I see an object slowly creeping along the glass, 
which will be just the thing for our purpose. It is 
the proteus (Ameba diffluens.) Let me put on a 


the popular notion from correctness, that every|higher power, and submit it to your observation. 


drop of water which we drink contains millions of 


You see a flat area of clear jelly, of very ir- 


avimalcules. You may find many collections of|regular form, with sinuosities and jutting points, 
clear water, springs, streams, and pools, from which | like the outline of some island iu a map. A great 
you may examine drop after drop in succession,|number of minute blackish granules and vesicles 
with the highest powers of the microscope, and|occupy the central part, but the edges are clear 
searcely discover a solitary animaleule. Again, it}and colourless. A large bladder is seen near one 
18 not stagnant and fetid pools that are the richest|side, which appears filled with a subtile fluid. 


tion, and therefore conclude that it is discharged into 
the body, perhaps back again into the tissues whence 
it was taken up, and whence it is about to be col- 
lected again. Hence, it is probably the first ob- 
scure rudiment of a circulation; the fluids im- 
pregnated with the products of digestion being 
thus collected and then diffused throughout the 
soft and yielding tissues. ‘ 
The smaller bladder-like spaces that you sce in 
considerable numbers in the substance of the ani- 
mal, are collections of fluid contained in excava- 
tions of that substance, which are called vacuoles, 
differing from vesicles, inasmuch as they seem to 
have no proper wall or inclosing membrane, but to 
be merely casual separations of the common sub- 
stance, such as would be made by drops of water 
in oil. These vacuoles appear to be connected 
with the digestive function; for very many of them 


in vitality ; though no doubt you will always ob-| Bat while you gase on it, you perceive that its|are not clear, but are occupied with granules more 
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sions. ‘That these collections 
you wiil see by this experiment. 
I mingle a little carmine with the water, just 
enough to impart a visible tinge to it, and close the 
live-box again. Already you perceive that some 
of-the-tiny globules are become turbid and red, aud 
that their opacity and colour are deepening per- 
ceptibly. -We see by this that the particles of car- 
mine-have-been.taken into the jelly-like sarcode, 
and.are accumulating in little pellets surrounded 
by fluid, in these casual hollows of its substance. 
The process is rendered still more obvious when, 
as is often the case, some Diatomucean, with a 
hard silicious shell, becomes the food of the Amaba. 
The apparently helpless jelly spreads itself over 
the organism, so as soon to envelope it; the flesh, 
which having no skin can unite with itself wherever 
the parts come into contact, closes over the Diatom, 
whicb is thus brought into the midst of the sar- 
code, a vacuole being new made for its reception. 
This, then, performs the part of a temporary 
stomach, the digestible portions of the prey are 
extracted, and then the insoluble shell of flint is, 
as it were, gradually squeezed to some part of the 
exterior, and gradually forced out, the vacuole dis- 


granul 

























for awhile. This is the earliest condition in which 
the process of digestion can be recognised. 








sea-water for one or two other objects of interme- 






you see many white specks clinging to the fila- 






of the tank. 






you see include several species, 













threads of clear jelly running out in long points. 








patience. 








stretched right across the field of view. 
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or less opaque, and of ¢ ceeding y vari ns dimen- tual contact, and 
are‘food, jing @nd anastomosin 
usually with broad triangular films at the points 









‘rapidly withdrawn on any disturbauce to the ani- 


appearing with it, or perhaps retaining a minute |bottom, though on the previous evening none were 
portion of the fluid, and thus perpetuating itself|visible on the glass. 


Laying aside our live-box with its contents for 
the present, we will have recourse to the tank of|that of these animals, with the exception that its 


diate interest. On the green and brown mossy |by which the sarcode is invested, but consists of 
sea-weed which covers the rocks on the bottom, 


nients; and there are several adhering to the sides|may be of horny or chitivous matter, like that of 
These are little living shelled ani-| Arcel/a, or caleareous, like that of the Foramini- 
mals of the class Foraminifera, and these which | /era, or it may be siliceous—that is, composed of 
By bringing your | flint, (si/ez.) 
eye assisted by the lens to bear upon one of these| 
latter, you perceive that it is a little discoid spiral 
shell, of very elegant form, marked with curved 
diverging grooves. This is the pretty little Poly-|branch and anastomose in every direction, at very 
stomella crispa, a fair sample of its class, and |short intervals, as you may see by looking at this 
though not more than one-thirtieth of an inch in| atom, which I cut off from a dressing sponge. 
diameter, it is a giant compared with the Arcedla. 
There is more however than the shell to be seen; |tinuity and cohesion of the skeleton does not de- 
though so filmy and shadowy that I wonder not|pend upon the organic union of the constituent 
at your overlooking it. Extending from two op-| parts, as it does in the loose und open network of 
posite sides of the shell to a distance each way con- the Turkey Sponge. 
siderably exceeding its diameter, you discern fine |mense multitude of glassy needles, all separate and 


At present we see only the shell, the removal 
of the animal having induced it in alarm to with- 


draw the whole of its softer parts within the pro-|plan, so as to give a certain form and outline to 
tection of its castle. We must have a few minutes’ 


Now look again. From the sides of the opaque |pins, and have then endeavoured to take one out, 
shell we see protruding tiny points of the clear|you know how by their mere interlacement they 
sarcode; these gradually and slowly—so gradu-|adhere together in a mass, so that by taking hold 
ally and slowly that the eye cannot recognise the|of one you may lift a bristling group of scores. 

d process of extension—stretch and extend their lines |Somewhat on the same principle are the calcareous 
! and films of delicate jelly, till at length they have|and siliceous pins (Spicuda) of a Sponge held to- 
The ex-|gether by mutual iuterlacement. 
tension is principally in two opposite directions cor- | hesion is aided by the tenacity of the living sarcode 
responding to the long axis of the shell; though|which invests them; for 1 have found that speci- 
the branched and variously connccted films often|mens of Grantia (calcareous Sponges with needles 
diverge considerably to either side of these lines,|of three rays,) when long macerated in water, 
giving to the whole a more or less fan-shaped fig-|so that the sarcode is dissolved, have very slight 


These films are as irregular in their forms and 
sizes as the expansion of the sarcode of Ameaba,|will shave a thin sectional slice from this Hadi- 
with which they have the closest affinity. Their |chondria suberea, This when alive is of an orange 
only peculiarity is their tendency to run out into|colour ; and is always found closely investing tur- 
long ribbons or attenuated threads, which however |binate shells which are inhabited by Hermit-crabs. 
coa: and unite whenever they come into mu-|We will macerate the slice in tepid water for a 













“a the thieads branch: quater of ‘an 








our, and then examine it in the 
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ith the utmost irregularity, }live-box. 
The surface is a thin layer of greater density 
of divergence and union. , than any other part, and is composed cf coloured 

There ean be no doubt that the object of these) fleshy granules—omitting for the present, the 
lengthened films, which are termed pseudopodia,| skeleton. Of the same substance is the whole 
is the capture.of prey or food of some kind ; per-|slice composed, but looser and more open as it re- 
haps the more sluggish formsof minute animalcules, | cedes from the surface. It is separated by blank 
or the simpler plants. These the films of sareode|spaces which are larger towards the’ centre, smna)- 
probably entangle, surround, and drag into the|ler and more numerous as they approach the ex- 
chambers of the shell, digesting their softer parts) terior. 
in temporary vacuoles, and then casting out the) These openings are sections of so many canals, 
more solid remains, just as the Ame@ba does. by which the whole substance of a sponge is per- 

Though this beautiful array was so very de-|meated. ‘The surface is perforated with minute 
liberately put forth, it is, as you perceive, very| pores, at which the surrounding water enters on 
all sides. ‘These presently unite into slender pipes, 
which, irregularly meandering, are continually 
uniting into larger and yet larger canals; of which 
the greater open spaces that you see are the oblique 
divisions. ‘These have certain outlets, called oscuda, 
on the surface, from which the stream is poured 
out that has thus made the grand tour of the whole 
interior. Such oscula, as you perceive on the re- 
mainder of the Halichondria, are usually raised 
on slight eminences ; and resemble, especially when 
in living action, miniature voleanoes, vomiting tor- 
rents of water and granules of effete matter, in- 
stcad of fire and ashes, 

Daring life these granules were much more dif- 
fused, aud formed a considerable portion of the 
living flesh, the remainder being composed of a 
glairy sarcode, almost fluid. The whole was 
maintained in position by the solid spicula of flint, 
which you see abundantly iv this slice. These take 
a curious form, exactly that of the pins which 
we use on our dressing tables; each eonsisting of 
a cylindrical slender rod, pointed at one end, and 
at the other surmounted by a globular head, the 
whole formed of glass—flint glass literally. You 
see them bristling all round the edge of the sec- 
tion, being stuck into the surface of the sponge, 
exactly as pins are loosely stuck into a pin-cushion. 
The heads and points, too, project into the cavi- 
ties; more, however, than they did during life, for 
you must make allowance for the shrinking of the 
soft parts; and thus you perceive how the whole 
structure is permeated by these glassy pins, which 
seem to be entangled together quite at random 
without rule or arrangement. And yet there is 
an arrangement discervible here; for the canals 
are formed by the manner in which these are 
grouped; and this is seen much more clearly, in 
the case of the three-rayed needles of lime in the 
Grantie. — Bowerbank has shown that in G. 
compressa the substance is divided into very regu- 
lar chambers in a double series, separated by 
diaphragm, whose axis is at right angles to the 
axis of the sponge; and that these chambers are 
defined by walls made up of the three-rayed 
needles in their mutual interlacement. 
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wal, as when we agitate the water, by slightly 
moving or turning the cover of the live-box. Ano- 
ther fact, of which you may convince yourself, by 
watching manifest though smal] changes of position 
in the shell while under observation, is, that it is 
by means of the adhesion and contraction of the 
pseudopodia that the animal drags itself along a 
fixed surface. This it can effect so assiduously, 
that I frequently find them in the morning adber- 
ing to the tank-sides three or four inches from the 


Thus they must crawl, on 
occasion, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
times their own diameter in a night. 

The structure of a Sponge is much the same as 


‘solid part or skeleton is not a continuous covering 


\fibres or points or rods of varying form, which are 
‘clothed with sarcode. This loose sort of skeleton 


In some cases, as inthe common Turkey Sponge, 
|the horny skeleton consists of a network of solid 
‘but slender fibres, very tough and elastic, which 


In the lime and flint Sponges, however, the con- 


For it is made up of an im- 


|independent, between themselves, yet so contrived 
that they do hold together very firmly, and in a 
| great number of cases are arranged on a prescribed 


the aggregate. 
If you have ever shaken up a box of dressing- 





For “ The Friend.” 

The Ground of Christian Discipline, §c. 

(Continued from page 382.) 

Our predecessors having known this kingdom 
to be come, and having, by its power and preval- 
ence in their bearts, experienced an establishment 
in sound Christian doctrine and practice, it became 
the concern of that deeply instructed and enlight- 
ened elder, George Fox, thatthey might be preserved 
therein. He was, therefore, led in the power and Spirit 
of God, toestablish Meetings for Discipline. For 
this purpose he travelled through most parts of 
the nation, and wrote epistles, or encouraged Friends 
to go to such parts as he did not then visit in per- 
son. In recording his account of these services, 
he has, upon one occasion, the following expres- 
sions : “ There all the Men’s Monthly Meetings for 


Yet their co- 


power of cohesion among their spicula. 
To understand the structure of a Sponge we 














that county were settled in the glorious order of 


P s 
: tH | " os 


‘In cases which admit of being contemplated in|his kingdom. This has been shown tobe spiritual ; 


the gospel; that all, io the power of God, might) various lights, it may happen, that, from different/and therefore all the wisdom of the natural man, 


seek that which was lost—bring again that which 
was driven away; cherish the good, and reprove 
the evil.” . This concise and comprehensive state- 
ment combines the principal objects aimed at in 
our Meetings for Discipline, and exhibits the foun- 
dation upou which they were originally settled ; 
the great purposes which they were desigued to 
answer; aud the manner in which they should be 
conducted, in order effectually to accomplish these 
purposes—tamely, tx the power of God. 

George Fox was also led, under the influence 
of the same Spirit and Power by which he bad es- 
tablished the Men's Meetings for Diecipline, to es- 
tablish similar meetings for the Women, many 
things in these meetings being, in his judgment, 
more proper for the women than the men. And 
deeply sensible of the great advantages likely to 
result from this union of their services in the 
church, be was strenuous in encouraging all, both 
men and women, notwithstanding the opposition 
met with from many, to keep their meetings in 
the power of God, the authority of them ;” whereby 
they might be preserved both over that spirit which 
opposed them therein, and over the spirit of the 
world which opposed their other meetings. 

Now these meetings, being settled in the wisdom 
and power of God, can be properly maintained 
only by the same power by which they were first 
established ; they should be held im hus name, in 
his power and authority. The members active in 
the support of the discipline of the ehurch, should 
be “ men of upright hearts and clean hands, rightly 

- prepared for the service they undertake.” And 
as the right ability for such service is not always 

. present, nor at the command even of minds that 
have been previously made acquainted with the 
operations of the Spirit, and its blessed effects iu 
the heart, they should “ wait in humility to have 
their own Spirits brought into a holy subjection 
to the Spirit of Christ, that thereby they may be 
daly qualified for the work and service condacive 
to the building up of bis church.” 

This preparation of heart for the Lord’s ser- 
vice will appear the more necessary, when we con- 
sider that He is purity itself, and infinite in wis- 
dom; and all who approach him must, in degree 


views which Friends take of them, a diversity of|bowever eminent and refined, unaided by the Di- 
sentiment may appear; yet this diversity, though| vine Spirit, is wholly unequal to the work. The 
at tirst apparently in opposition, may evéatually,|Creator and Goveruor of the world has endowed 
by bringing the subject im all its bearings, fully}mankind with various talents and powers, to an- 
before Friends, beautifully conduce to lead the|swer the wise ends of his providence; and persons 
meeting to a right and harmonious conclusion.|}of eminent abilities are capable of extensive use- 


For, each member being preserved in his proper 
place, meek and lowly, separate from all selfish 
considerations, aud solely desirous that the cause 
of trath and righteousness. may prevail, he would 
have nodesire to press his sentiments upon the 
meeting further than is consistent with the will of 
the great Master; but, having clearly expressed 
his feelings upon the subject in question, he would 
then leave them, studying to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of strife or vain glory; and cherishing 
that disposition which would lead him to prefer 
others before himself. 

And thus, as a real travail of spirit is main- 
tained for the prevalence of divine life and power 
amongst them, and Friends wait in simplicity for 
the unfoldings of that wisdom which is from above, 
they may humbly hope, that He who has promised 
to be with his disciples to the end of the world, 
will condescend, on these occasions, to manifest his 
will, to bis own glory, and the edification of the 
church. If, however, in inscrutable wisdom, this 
evidence is for awhile withheld, then faith and pa- 
tience are called into exereise, and, in such cases, 
it is undoubtedly safest to stand still, and refer 
the subject for further consideration. These sea- 
sons of suspense may, like every other trial, if rightly 
improved, serve to convince us of our utter inability 


of ourselves to decide, and that judgment is of the 


Lord. 


They couduce, in a remarkable manner, 


fulness amongst men. But in order to promute 
the spiritaal kingdom of God, and to build up his 
church, these abilitics, whether paturai or acquired, 
must be sanctified by Divine Grace. Thus subser- 
vient to the Holy Spirit, and devoted to the cause 
of piety and virtue, they become of distinguished 
use in promoting the good of men, the glory of 
God, aud the prosperity of his church, Whatever 
labours therefore, for this purpose, are to be per- 
formed, the right ability is to be derived from the 
Spirit :—* It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing.” And whatever diversities 
of gifts may be conferred upon the church, in 
order most effectually to accomplish this great 
work, they ali proceed from “ the self same Spirit, 
dividing to every wan severally as he will;” and 
upon all occasions proportioning, iu wisdow, the 
measure of power to the nature and importenee of 
the service required. 

And, blessed be the name of the Lerd! He has 
not, even in this day, wholly withdrawn his good 
Spirit from being thus “ a spirit of judgment to 
them who sit in judgment,” as they are attentive, 
in humility of heart, and ander a sense of their in- 
sufficiency of themselves for any good work, to 
look unto Him for the needful supplies of wisdom 
and knowledge. No, He is at times still pleased, 
through his humble, dependent children, graciously 
to communicate his will to us; and He would, no 


to humble and mortify the  creaturely part in us,|doubt, much more frequently display his power 


and in the same pr 
power and authority of Christ. 


oportion tp.exalt the Name, the|and goodness in our assembiies, were we more 


alive. in our spirits, more engaged to press after 


We may remember the manner in which the}the arising of his name into dominion iv them, by 
copferenee of the apostles, the elders, and the wholejeach one bowing to the root of life in himself, aud 
chureh, was conducted, when they were assembled |earnestly wrestling for the blessing of heavenly 
at Jerusalem, to cousider the question of circum- |help. 


cising the Gentiles, and commanding them to keep 


But if, in the place of this humble reliance upon 


the law of Moses. In this conference a very con-|the great source of wisdom, any one who had not 
siderable difference of sentiment appears to havejexperienced the right preparation for service, 
prevailed : they were, however, eventually enabled {should attempt, in the strength of his natural or 


at least, partake of this purity: “ be ye holy, for |/harmoniously to unite in the proposition of that|acquired abilities, to forward the work as he might 


the Lord your Godam holy” “Thecarnal mind”| eminent servant, James ; and in their epistle to the 
we are assured “is enmity against God ;” those|church at Antioch, written upon this occasion, to 
therefore in whom it predominates, cannot be ac-|adopt this expression : “ It hath seemed good to the 
ceptable to Him. Their minds are actuated by|Holy Ghost, and to us,” &c., thus declaring their 
principles which are in direct opposition to Him,|power and authority in deciding this important 
and lead to a conduct that would, if possible, en-} point, to be on the very ground for which the au- 
tirely subvert his kingdom. This kingdom isjthor contends—that of the Holy Spirit, as the 


suppose, his exertions would be a burden to the 
rightly exercised, living members; and instead of 
contributing to the edification of the body, would 
serve only to darken counsel,” and bring death 
over the meeting. Such as thus officiously interfere 
or intrude into services not required at their hands, 
would do well seriously to consider the awful 


spiritual, and the faculties requisite for its support, |only sure and certain ground of judgment in the|cousequence which resulted to Uzzah, from his 


must, in accordance with the sentiments of the|cburch, in the present spiritual dispensation. 
- apostle, be also spiritual: “ Brethren,” saith he 
in his epistle to the Galatians, “ If a man be over-| hibited, all our members active in the discipline of 
taken in a fault, ye who are spiritual, restore|the church, had previously experienced the Lord’s 
such an one in the spirit of meekness.” preparing hand for service, and were preserved in 

The carnal and unregenerate know not the na-|their proper places, diligently labouring to con- 
ture of the kingdom of God, hecayse, persisting|tribute their portion of exercise and travail for 


_ to refuse obedience to his holy Light, they are 
strangers to his power inwardly revealed, and 
toerefore cannot actin his name or power. To 
such then, in so unqualified an interference, might 
not the language be applicable, “who hath re- 
quired this at your hand!” But if this power were 


the arising of the pure life into dominion in these 
meetings, all would be careful to “ walk by the 
same rule;” and the affairs of the church would 
be conducted to the glory of Christ, and to the edi- 
fication of the body in love. 

It may, perhaps, be objected by some, that this 


‘prevalent, the members active in the support of| preparation for service, by submission to the sane- 


our discipline, having been baptized through tbe 
. one Spirit into the one body, would be careful to 


tifying operation of the Spirit, can apply only to 
ministerial labour, and not to the manner of trans- 


keep a single eye to the Head, Christ Jesus, would| acting the usual discipline of the church. We 
move and act solely under his influence, and thus|should, however, bear in mind that the great ob- 


preserve their places in the church, in the dignity |ject of these meetings, is “to build up the church|the past with a weeping eye, and upon the future 
of God,” and thereby to promote the extension of} with a watchful one. 9 


.and authority of Truth. 


presuming, uvbidden, “to put forth bis hand to 


If then, consistently with the example here ex-|hold the ark,” when the oxen stumbled, 


(To be continued,) 





Sumptuous tables and rich and costly attire.— 
How sumptuous now are the tables, how rich and 
costly the apparel, the dict and the furniture, of 
many Friends even in the country; but more es- 
pecially in the city! How is the simplicity and 
plainness of Truth departed from, and pomp and 
splendid appearances have taken their place! And 
how much cost and time might be spared from 
needless things, and applied to bettering our coun- 
try and helping to turn away the judgment which 
hangs over us, in part occasioned by these things. 
—John Churchman, 





Repentance has a double aspect, looking upon 
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On the Republic of Liberia, its Products and | head for all under eight years. These poor crea-|sixteen miles for vessels of eleven or twelve feet 
Resources. tures are carefully looked after in a moral, relig- |draft of water, and — a course of three hun- 
BY GERARD RALSTON, CONSUL GEN'L FOR LIBERIA, (LONDON.)| ious, and economical point of view. Already some|dred miles through a fertile and beautiful country, 
(Continued from page 381.) of the Congoes landed from the detested slavers| There are numerous small streams, some of which 
Liberia has every advantage of climate and of; have become useful and successful citizens, some|are half a mile wide at a distance of fifty miles 
fertility of soil, and of variety of production, to) being even magistrates, members of the legislature,|from the ocean, but none are navigable for 
make it a rich and powerful nation. Every species| and missionaries. large boats more than thirty miles from their 
of tropical produce thrives in this country. Rice is} _ The climate of Liberia is warm, (the latitude of|mouths. Their currents are obstructed by ra- 
abundant, and is cultivated onthe high lands as well| Monrovia is only 6.19 north of the equator,) but/pids, which will make hereafter fine seats for 
as on the low grounds near the coast. Indian corn,|equable, and tempered by frequent rains and daily | water-power manufactories, and most of the rivers 
weet potatoes, cassada or cassava root, beans,|sea breezes. The year is divided into but two arecapable of being much improved for naviga., 
peas, watermelons, pineapples, oranges, lemons,| portions, known as the rainy season and the dry|tion by engineering art. The rivers St. John 
guavas, mangoes, plantains, bananas, pawpaws,|season. The rainy time commences the middle of| Junk, St. Paul, and Cavally, are those runni 
tamarinds, pomegranates, and a great variety ofother| May, and the dry season commences the middle|through the most fertile and well cultivated coun- 
edibles, afford ample supplies for the tables of the|of November. It should, however, be understood|tries. The Junk and St. Paul countries are more 
inhabitants, and for the demands of shipping.) that this absolute distinction is in some measure to|famous for ugar cultivation, whilst the people 
Among other articles which already yield valuable| be qualified, as there are rainy days, and clear,jupon the St. John are more addicted to coffee 
exports, or are likely soon to do so, are coffee,| pleasant days, in every month of the year. Thejculture, though sugar grows well also. Cottvn 
sugar, cotton, ginger, pepper, indigo, ground nuts,/dry season is the warmest, aud January is the|grows spontaneously all over Liberia, and only 
-arrow-root, palm-oil, ivory, camwood, and other] hottest month in the year—the average height of| requires care to make it a great staple of export. 
woods for dyeing purposes, as well as forship and|the thermometer usually being about 75 deg.|* * Fine I oe i ° a 
house building, &c. Nearly all these productions) The negroes from the United States do not find 
are indigenous in this country. The wild coffee|the heat oppressive at any season. It is a myste- 
tree may frequently be met with in the wools. It|rious and unaccountable fact, that the climate that 
is the same species as that ordinarily reared in|is fatal to the whites, is not only innoxious, but is 
other parts of the world, but may be much im-| congenial tothe blacks. This 1s a benevolent pro- 
proved by cultivation. Scveral of the inhabitants] vision of Providence. If white men could have 
have applied themselves to this branch of agricul-| lived in Africa, within the tropics, the whole conti- 
ture, which may be carried on with smaller means| nent would doubtless long since have been subjected, 
than are required for the cultivation of sugar or/like America, to the domination of rulers of Euro- 
cotton, though both of these articles, particularly| pean origin, which has resulted in the extirpation 
sugar, have been produced with success. Speci-| ofthe aborigines. Many attempts have been made 
mens of Liberia coffee which have been sent to the| by different nations—Portuguese, Dutch, English, 
United States and to Europe have been pro-| French, Danes, and Swedes—to establish settle- 
nounced, by good judges, equal to the best received; ments of white colonies on various intertropical 
from Mocha or any part of the coffee-producing| portions of the African coast, and all have failed 
world. The civilized population of Liberia is, how-|from the same cause—the deadly nature of the 
ever, so small, [Americo-Liberians only sixteen|climate. Yet at Sierra Leone and Liberia coloured 
thousand,] that important exports cannot be ex-| men, whose ancestors for two hundred years had 
pected until greatly increased capital, and a great| resided within the temperate zone, find the climate 
addition from the free negroes of the United States,|salubrious, and live as long as others of the race 
shall give a greater command of skilled and in-|in America. All immigrants, however, have to 
dustrious settlers who will be fortunate in finding| pass, shortly after their arrival, through what is 
abundance of native labourers at the low rate ofjcalled the acclimatising fever. It is a bilious re- 
three dollars and rations per month all through|mittent fever, which usually passes into the inter- 
the country. Liberia is already prepared to re-| mittent form. ‘The first settlers suffered severely 
ceive seven thousand or eight thousand American} from this disease, but now that its treatment is 
negroes per annum, and every year will give it in-| better understood, and the proper accommodation 
creased ability to receive comfortably additional/and attendance is provided, it bas ceased to be so 
thousands, until twenty-five thousand or thirty; much dreaded as formerly. Two or three deaths 
thousand emigrants per annum will not be incon-| usually happen out of every one hundred emigrants 
venient. The United States has four millions of| who arrive, but it is observed that the fatal cases 
slaves and half a million of free negroes. Liberia) are almost always those of persons who were pre- 
could receive all of these in the next twenty-five| viously in bad health, or who neglected the simple 
or thirty years with great advantage to both the| precautions which are prescribed for new comers. 
Awerican and the African Republics. n many cases, on the other hand, the immigrants 
The charity and liberality of the Liberians have/ find their health improved by the change of country. 
been taxed by the sudden and unexpected landing) It is a remarkable fact that foreigners may visit 
upon their shores of nearly 5,000 savages, taken| this coast, and land at six or eight o'clock in the 
from slave-ships within a few months, but such| morning, and remain on shore all day, until six 
has been the energy of the government and the or eight o’clock P. M., with perfect exemption from 
well directed efforts of the well-disposed people of} coast fever, if they only are careful to sleep on 
Liberia, that the sudden and unexpected addition! board ship at night. It seems that African fever 
to their population had been provided for most/is contracted principally while asleep, or while ex- 
humanely, and with every oe that these/ posed to the miasma, which appears to be more 
poor wretches, wrested from the hands of the in-| noxious during night. There are numerous cases 
famous slave traders, will be reared up to respeo-|of foreigners being detained on shore at night, and 
tability and useful citizenship. An important fea-| for several nights at a time, who shut themselves 
ture of this new immigration is that it consists| up in a close room, with a little fire to expel damp- 
principally of young people, mostly boys and girls| ness, and who escaped entirely all deleterious effects 
under twenty years of age, who will be more readily! of climate, except a little lassitude for a day or 
moulded into civilized and useful inhabitants than| two. 
if they had been of more advanced years. The| There are no very large rivers within the present 
American Government has lately made an arrange-| limits of Liberia. ‘The two largest are the Cavally, 
ment to allow the Liberian Government one hun-|in the southeast, having water enough for vessels 
dred dollars per head for all the landed re-cap-|of fifteen feet draft for eighty miles, and the St. 





































For political and judicial purposes, the Republic 
is divided into counties, which are further sub- 
divided into townships. The counties are four 
in number, Montserrado, Grand Bassa, Sinoe, 
and Maryland. The townships are commonly 
about eight miles in extent. Each town is a cor- 
poration, its affairs being managed by officers 
chosen by the inhabitants. Courts of mouthly 
and quarter sessions are held in each county. The 
civil business of the county is administered by the 
four superintendents appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
county system of government is capable of indefi- 
nite extension over new districts of territory that 
may be acquired, giving all the advantages whic 
local self-government affords to the inhabitants, 
added to the conservative and effective metropoli- 
tan governmental benefits of the central power of 
the entire Republic. The system has thus far 
worked well, and it may be in time worthy of imi- 
tation by other countries, provided the experience 
of a few more generations shall prove its efficiency. 

(To be concluded.) 





For “The Friend.” 
Correspondent and Confirming Testimonies. 

The concurrent and encouraging testimonies of 
three departed hand-maidens of the Lord, of latter 
time, shortly before the close of their faithful la- 
bours, may tend to the confirmation of our faith in 
the continued mercy and goodness of our heavenly 
Father, who is still watching over his ehurch. aud 
people for good, and waiting to be gracious, that 
he may “bless the provisions of Ziou, and satisfy 
her poor with bread.” 

In the testimony borne by Ann Jones in 1841, as 
recorded in ‘The Friend” of Twelfth moxth 28th, 
1861, we find the following encouraging and com- 
forting language, viz: A salutation of encourage- 
ment springs in my heart to the mourners, the 
tried, the proved ones; to some who may be said 
to be the Lord’s poor and afflicted children. Al- 
though it is a day of discouragement and a 
down in our poor, scattered, backsliding a 
worldly-minded society, yet | would say to these, 
cast pot away your confidence, cast not away the 
shield as though it had not been anointed with oil, 
for I have seen a brighter day that is about to 
dawn; and though I may not see it with the nata- 
ral eye, yet I have seen it in that which cannot 
deceive, and never has deceived me. And I do 
believe a brighter day is approaching; for the Al- 
mighty will have a people professing as we do, 
that will show forth his praise to the nations, and 
he will yet overturn the wisdom of the wise, aud 
will bring to nought the counsel of the prudent, and 


tives, over eight years of age, and fifty dollars per| Pauls, in the northwest, having a navigation of|show himself to be God over all, blessed for ever. 


eet 














He will work, and who shall hinder ; bringing forth|maintain the warfare against 





THE FRIEND. 


as he did our early predecessors and forefathers injown souls, whereby any may have been led from 
the Truth, from all the lo heres and lo theres, out|the meekaess and patience of the saints, into per- 
from amongst the world’s people, from the willjsonal or party hostility, to the scattering and di- 
and wisdom of man, living in the faith of the gos-| vision of the flock. The return of unity and har- 
pel, not in their own righteousness, but in the|mony amongst us, must indeed be the result of in- 
righteousness of the saints. And if those who|dividuwal faithfulnesss, upon which the blessing of 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and are|the Lord will surely rest, to the rejoicing of our 
afraid to offend him are but willing to abide in| souls, and the praise of bis name. 

the patience and the faith, they will come forth} Let, therefore, every root of bitterness be plucked 
as fine gold, bearing the inscription of holineas|up and cast from us, that we may again witness 
to the Lord, as prepared and qualified vessels,|the springing up of the plant of renown, and the 
sanctified and fitted for the Master’s use, sent tojaboundings of the fruit of the spirit; that so 
preach among the nations the unsearchable riches|‘‘ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
of Christ.” ness, faith, temperauee,” may pre- 

Very much in correspondence with this is the} vail, to the honour of our high and holy profession, 

testimony of our late beloved friend, Sarah Em-jand the glory of that living and saving Power, by 
Jen, in the last Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia| which our worthy forefathers were redeemed from 
which she was permitted to attend, with a sense of|the world and its spirit. Then may we believe that 
the near approach of the solemn event which soon|“ unity and harmony will once more prevail,” and 
followed. After some preliminary remarks ex-|“ judges will be raised up as at the first, and coun- 
pressive of deep and lively sympathy, she exhorted|sellors as at the beginning ;” for the Lord hath 
thus: “ Have long patience ;” [my friends,] “ the| declared it, and wed/ bring it to pass. 
Lord of Hosts is purifying his people. Earvestly 
do I crave that I may be one with you in patiently 
waiting all the Lord’s appointed time, that the 
church may be thoroughly purified; for the 
King’s daughter is all glorious within ; her cloth- 
ing is of wrought gold; and pure gold, my 
friends, we know cannot suffer loss by the fire;” and 
she believed “some of the obscure ones, as they 
abode in the patience, would be brought to show 
themselves to the people; would become as the 
golden pipes which were to convey the golden oil 
in the sanctuary ;” that the harmony and unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace world once more 
prevail; expressing her firm conviction that nothing 
would be permitted to burt or destroy in all the 
Lord’s holy mountain, and the desire that the 
prayer might be raised in every heart, “ Have 
mercy upon us © Lord! have mercy upon us, 
lest we have sorrow upon sorrow.” 

Added to these we have the encouraging and 
confirmatory, 88 well as more recent testimony, of 
our late friend Elizabeth Evans, in a Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, which she attended but a few 
hours before her sudden departure, as given in 
“The Friend” of Twelfth month 21st, 1861, of 
which the following is in part the substance: 
After expressing her belief that the state of the 
church called for deep indwelling and travail of 
spirit before the Lord, to which she encour 
all, she also expressed the belief that although dis- 
couragement might so abound, that some who 
were thus exercised might conclude they were 
among the hindermost of the flock, or might even 
doubt whether they were of the flock of Christ, 
yet as they struggled to maintain the warfare, 
preservation would be experienced ; that it was in 
the night season, Jacob wrestled with the angel, and 
it was declared of him,.“as a prince thou hast 
power with God, and has prevailed.” Then after 
speaking of what a mercy it is that we have an 
High Priest who is touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities, and encouraging all to persevere in 






















Selected. 
THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. 


And they constrained Him, saying, Abide with us.— 
Luxe xxvi. 26. 
“ O selig Haus wo man dich aufyenommen.” 

O happy house! where Thou art loved the best, 
Dear Friend and Saviour of our race, 

Where never comes such welcomed, honoured Guest, 
Where none can ever fill Thy place ; 

Where every heart goes forth to meet Thee, 
Where every ear attends Thy word, 

Where eyery lip with blessing greets Thee, 
Where all are waiting on their Lord. 


O happy house ! where two are one in heart, 
In faith and hope are one, 
Whom death can only for a little part, 
Not end the union here begun ; 
Who share together one salvation, 
Who would be with thee, Lord, always— 
In gladness or in tribulation, 
In happy or in evil days. 


O happy house! whose little ones are given 
Early to Thee, in faith and prayer— 
To Thee, their Friend, who from the heights of heaven 
Guards them with more than mother’s care. 
O happy house! where little voices 
Their glad bosannas love to raise ; 
And childhood’s lisping tongue rejoices 
To bring new songs of love and praise. 


O happy house! and happy servitude! 
Where all alike one Muster own ; 

Where daily duty, in Thy strength pursued, 
Is never hard nor toilzome known ; 

Where each one serves Thee, meek and lowly, 
Whatever Thine appointment be, 

Till common tasks seem great and holy, 
When they are done as unto Thee. 


O happy house! where Thou art not forgot 
When joy is flowing full and free ; 
O happy house! where every wound is brought— 
Physician, Comforter—to Thee. 
Until at last, earth’s days work ended, 
All meet thee in that home above, 
From whence Thou comest, where Thou hast as- 
cended, 
The heaven of glory and of love! 


—Spitta. 
deep, inward, fervent prayer, she expressed the — 2 = 
conviction, that as such an exercise was maintained omens 


THE CONTENTED PRISONER, 
Madame Guion was imprisoned about ten years in the 
Bastile and other French prisons. During this pe- 
riod she employed herself chiefly in writing. The 
following translation of one of her poems illustrates 
ber state of mind in her afflictions. 
A little bird I am, 
Shut from the fields of air, 
And in my cage I sit and sing 
To Him who placed me there; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleases Thee. 


by those who mourned for the desolations of Zion, 
“judges would be raised up as at the first, and 
counsellors as at the beginning,” adding, “it is my 
firm belief and faith that it will be so, though [ 
may not live to see it.” 

With these encouraging testimonies before us, 
and the continued tokens of the Lord’s favour and 
goodness towards us, let us be persuaded to hold 
up our heads in hope, not doubting that He will 
continue to work for, in, and through us, as we 

























Nought have I else to do, 
I sing the whole day long; 
And He whom much I love to please, 
Doth listen to my song: 
He caught and bound my wandering wing, 
Bat still He bends to hear me sing. 


Thou hast an ear to hear, 
A heart to love and bless; 
And though my thoughts were e’er so rude, 
Thou wouldst not hear the less ; 
Because thou knowest as they fall 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 


My cage confines me round, 
Abroad, I cannot fly; 

But though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty ; 

My prison walls cannot control 

The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


Oh ! it is good to soar 

These bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose I| adore, 

Whose providence I love; 
And in Thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind. 





From “The British Friend.” 
The School-Room a Preparation for Life, 


The heading of our paper may be su to 
convey what is familiar be ae bod y, cate aheas 
nothing remains to be said. But does nothing re- 
main to be done? Do not some of us feel that we 
might have learned in youth, and others of us see 
that our children might be learning, things almost 
certain to be wanted in after life, and which the 
present is their best time for acquiring? 

We wish at once to guard against a misunder- 
standing. Far be it from us to degrade education 
into a mere sharpening of the individual’s faculties 
towards the acquisition of the good things of life, 
or what are commonly understood as such. The 
educator has three things before him :—to enrich 
the mind with knowledge ; to exercise its various 
powers; and to teach both head and hands as 
much as he can of what will be likely to be re- 
quired of them in after-years. The last of these 
aims he should have daily before his mind, and 
make a point of attending to, whether there istime 
for the others or not. For instance, suppose the 
child is to leave school at twelve years old—he is 
now eleven—you have three half-hours a week in 
which you would teach him either Latin or mental 
calculations. You perhaps, are very fond of Latin, 
and would like him to derive the same pleasure and 
advantage from it that you have done, Still that 
is not the point; the calculations are necessary, 
the Latin not so, however beneficial; make him a 
good mental calculator, and let the other take its 
chance. 

The present paper, then, has to do, not with the © 
direct cultivation of the mind, but with its cultiva- 
tion as bearing on the circumstances of life. 

Language is the embodiment of thought, the 
means of intercourse with our fellow-creatures. 
Whatever station in society, then, the boy has to 
fill, whatever trade he will follow, it is of the first 
necessity that he should have a respectable ac- 


quaintance with his mother tongue. Not all the 


knowledge of French and German cases, genders, 
and numbers, valuable and useful as they are, can 
atone, in a native of England, for writing rilution 
for relation, agreable for agreeable, as we have 
known persons do, who passed for being very clever, 
and who really were so in some things. One meets 
with others, well informed, highly cultivated, who 
cannot write off a familiar, easy letter. Such have 
not a proper command of their mother tongue. 
They may be able to write an elaborate theme on 
Justice or Friendship, deliberating ten minutes 
over every sentence; but if they cannot sit down 





rapid, and agreeable manner, they are lacking in 
what is more useful, and in which many excel, 
whose abilities are far inferior. 

Proficiency in slate arithmetic will not compen- 
sate for the want of readiness in mental calcula- 
tion. “The fishwoman cries sprats a penny a- 


THE FRIEND. 


The world around, both of nature and art, surely} of which it was said, Who hath required this iat 


deserves a larger proportion of attention than is 
often given to it in the school-room ; something 
much beyond the half-dozen questions and answers 
learned off weekly out of Dr. Buwer. Long be- 
fore the child can, to any advantage, be taught 
the nature of the British constitution, or anything 


pound, herrings two a-penuy ; suppose the price of | whatever of the government, agreement, and apposi- 


sprats and herrings to be equal, what would a tionof words,—at anage when the study ofthese sub- 
herring weigh?” might puzzle a child who could |jects only disgusts him forever with what he might 
work a rule-of-three sum. Ladies are often ae enjoy—he will receive, at any rate, a 
mentably deficient in practical arithmetic, in that|geveral and useful idea of how the water rises in 
knowledge of it which they require in their do-|the pump; what makes the clock tick; how the 
mestic affairs. They have “done” tare and tret,/barometer shows when rain is coming; why ‘it 
and learned how many ounces make a pound of|must always be so much longer than the ther- 
gold, but they cannot easily reckon over their|mometer; and even how his mamma’s likeness was 
butcher’s and grocer's bills, nor keep peat aud|taken at the photographic-rooms. ‘T'rue, it is far 


correct accounts. ‘They are not familiar with the 
quarter-days, and it puzzles them to calculate what 
so much a week is per month, quarter, and year. 
And as to how many yards of carpet would cover 
a room of a given size, that must altogether be 


trusted to the upholsterer. But the learning of 


these things would only occupy the tine sometimes 


spent over such arithmetic as is not likely to come 
into direct use in a woman’s life, and certainly only a 
small fraction of the hours devoted to the pianoforte. 

How many young people are born and grow up 
in a county with little more knowledge of it thau 
they have of those the most distant. ‘hey cannot 
tell what is most interesting about their own town 
and neighbourhood ; in what direction other towns 
lie in relation to it; what are the soil, productions 
and wapufactures of their native county ; its rail- 
roads, rivers, bills, and moors. ‘bese points have 
only been brought before them as they occurred 
in the geography book, in turn with the same 
things as connected with other counties. 
surely a thorough knowledge of them would not 
only jay the foundation of a correct idea of geo- 
graphy, but make their residence in any locality 
intelligent and interesting. 

It is well to study the course of the river Ama- 


vee for the teacher to hold Mangnall’s Ques- 
tions in his hand, listening to the lesson repeated 
by heart, than to explain these things in a familiar 
and pleasing manner; but Jet him only try the 
latter course, and he will be repaid in interest to 
himself as well as in sense of benefit to those who 
will, all their lives, retain the effect of such in- 
struction. 

If it came to the point of choosing, would it not 
be better to understand the method by which a 


bird rises in the air, than the possible motives of 


Darius in entering upon the Scythian war? what 
it is which gives us the grateful and the timely 
warning of twilight, than the reasons assigned by 
lexicographers for laying the accent on the penul- 
timate or antepenultimate ? 

In most neighbourhoods, there are opportunities 
for showing children something of trades and 
manufactures ; how ropes, and candles, and gas, if 
not paper, and fire-irons, and pens, are wade. 


But | Now, would it not be well worth while to break in, 


more than is generally deemed proper, on routine 
jhours, for the sake of learning lessons in this de- 
lightful andimpressive way? Few teachers would 
|object to let their pupils leave their books and 
‘slates to come and look through the telescope at 


zon, but better to be well acquainted with that of|the transit of Mercury, because Mercury will cross 


the Great Western Railway. ‘The reign of Queen 
Victoria; the repeal of the corn laws: the intro- 
duction, first of the fourpenny, and then of the 
penny post; the discovery of the planet Neptune ; 
the introduction and extension of railways; the 
application of the electric telegraph—a kuowledge 
of all these things is likely to come in usefully to 
my child ten times for every once that he will 
want to know exactly where Hannibal’s army en- 
camped. Yet to which of the two are the precious 
school-bours, and the expensive chart, devoted ? 
aud which is left for him to pick up as be can? 
The power of drawing common objects, as the 
furniture of a room, as it appears in different per- 
spective positions, may be acquired, with compara- 
tive ease, more quickly than the power of repre- 
senting foliage with grace and effect; and it is 
certaiuly a wuch more available power for the 
practical purposes of drawing; yet there are per- 
sons whocopy landscape drawings beautifully, who 
could not take the pencil and rapidly produce the 
chair, the sofa, the shelf, the moulding. Again, 
we must say that the design of this paper is to 
urge the most practical subjects of instruction, not 
to depreciate those which are less so; to press those 
things which should be attended toin the first 
place—not to discourage those which are valuable 
in the second. There is much more development 


the sun at his own time, whether that happens to 
‘oe in or out of school; but they would perhaps 
hesitate if an opportunity presented of the sort 
we have mentioned above. 

Particular children are supposed to be unusually 


your hand?” 

“* We desire that none may despise the shortness 
or siwplicity of any offerings in the ministry; and 
that all may be careful not to indulge io a eriticis. 
ing spirit; much less in a disposition to cavil, or 
to. judge their brethren, or in controversy. Such 
things are highly injurious and unbecoming ; they 
lead off from that individual watchfulness, and 
that knowledge of ourselves, which are essential to 
a growth in grace; and they are opposed to the 
meekness and lowliness of a disciple of Christ.” 

“ It is the prerogative of Christ Jesus our Lord, 
to choose and to put forth his own ministers. A 
clear apprehension of scripture doctrine, anda 
heart enlarged in love to others, are not of them- 
selves sufficient for this work. Whatever may be 
the talents, or the scriptural knowledge, of any, 
unless there be a distinct call to the ministry, our 
Society cannot acknowledge it; and except there 
be a sense of the renewed putting forth, and of the 
quickening influence of the Holy Spirit, we believe 
it to be utterly unsafe to move in this office.: May 
all be concerned to minister only in the ability 
which God giveth.” —Ancient Episiles, 


From “ The Leisure Hour.” 


The Lake Region of Bastern Africa. 


Searcely a year passes without some additional 
light being thrown upon the obscurity which has 
so long enveloped the central African region, re- 
specting which so many fables have been circulated, 
and so many expectations cherished. (Geographi- 
cal research, commercial speculations, colonizing 
enterprise, missionary zeal—each and all point to 
this terra incognita as a spot of the deepest in- 
terest. What then, has the last traveller from 
these hitherto unexplored regions to tell us respect- 
ing their nature and inhabitants? Some answer 
to this question we propose to offer to our readers, 

In the year 1857 an expedition was sent out by 
the Royal Geographical Society, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the limits of the Sea of Ujiji, or the 
Tanganyika Lake, a large sheet of inland water 
about the size of the Caspian, declared by the 
Arabs to lie some twenty marches, or 276 miles 
westward beyond Unyamwezi, or the far-famed 
Land of the Moon. A second object of the ex- 
pedition was to determine the exportable produce 


‘quick and clever, because they know, or can do,|of those districts, and a third to gain information 
at ten or twelve years old, what others cannot do| respecting the ethnography of its tribes. Captain 
on leaving school. But no; both are children of} Burton, the leader of the party, an officer of the 
merely average powers; but the first have been|Indian army, and the same celebrated explorer 
taught to rule their own fines and fit their own} who has penetrated to Mecca, disguised as a Ma- 
work, and their first awkward attempts encouraged,| hometan pilgrim, has given us the result of his 
until they have, for their years, a respectable skill| African investigations in two volumes, full of gra- 
in the arts sure to be called for in daily life. phic descriptions and perilous adventure. 





N, 


Selected for “The Friend.” 


Embarking from the Island of Zanzibar and 
landing at Kaole, a small settlement on the eastern 
coast, the aspect of the country appears to be pe- 


Ministry. culiarly interesting. A profuse vegetation, the re- 

“Dear brethren and sisters, all of you have a|sult of tropical suns and copious showers, clothes 
godly care of judging or contradicting one an-|the soil; forests of white and red mangrove stretch 
other in public meetings, or showing any marks or|over the alluvial plain; and beyond rises a blue 
signs of division therein, amongst ministers or|line of higher level, marking the frontiers of wild 
others; it being of a pernicious consequence to} districts, inhabited by half-caste Arabs and Coast 
bring blame or contempt upon the ministry, and a/clans, who retain amidst their semi-civilization 
\great hurt to our youth and others.” mapy habits and customs derived from the most 
“We entreat you [who are in the ministry]/degraded savages. One important difficulty in 
‘that in all our religious meetings appointed for the| East African travelling appears to arise from the 
worship of Almighty God, you wait in humble} mutinous dispositions of native escorts, porters and 
irevererce for the influence of the Word of life.|servants. On six different occasions of emergency, 


of intellect. and ta:te in transferring to the paper Be cautious not to move in acts of devotion, iu|large numbers of Captain Burton’s hired men de- 
the beauties of a beech-tree than the outline of a| your own will ;—set not self to work, but patiently/serted him; and he is led to the conviction that 
chest of drawers; still, the latter is more likely to| attend and wait for the gift and enliveuing power/the best escort for a European would be a small 
be really wanted. Teach that then first, aud af-|of the Divine Spirit; without which, your perfor-| party of Arabs fresh from Hazramant,and ud- 
terwards the other, if there be time. mances will be uuacceptable, and, like those of old,| taught in the ways and tongues of Africa. 


; 
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From Kaole the route lies to Unyamyembe, the|is traversed by two main lines; and should Earo-|spider is thrown into a tremor, and often beconics 
central province of the Land of the Moon, and the | peans ever settle in Eastern Africa as merchants| paralyzed, though the infliction of a second and even 
great meeting-place for merchants, whence their jor missionaries, it appears they might reside here|a third wound is sometimes necessary. Sooner or 


caravans, laden with cotton, cloth, beads and wire, | with advantage until acclimatized for the interior.|later the spider becomes powerless, when the vic- » 


penetrate into the surrounding districts, or carry|The chief clan now inhabiting this district is the |tor approaches, carefully feeling its way to see if 


down ivory and slaves to the coast. Wasagara, a noisy and riotous race of moun-|its work bas been effectually performed. It then» 


Burton and his companions endured great hard- |taineers. They display great varieties of complexion, | begins to drag the Tarantula into a hole which it 


ships and encountered perils innumerable in this|some being almost black, whilst others are choco- | has previously dug in the ground, where after the - 


adventurous journey. ‘I'hey were often prostrated |late-coloured. ach village has its head man, deposition of its-eggs by the Pompslus, the spider 
by attacks of fever, and suffered from ophthalmia, | who, however, owns imperfect allegiance to the dis-|is covered up and allowed to remain. 

which enclouded objects as by a misty veil. On| trict chief. The young men and warriors adorn their} By some wonderful provision the spiders are 
leaving the maritime districts, which are peopled |locks, we are told, with the feathers of vultures,|preserved fresh to afford food for the young of 


by two distinct races, the half-caste Arabs, and jostriches, and a variety of bright-plumed jays,|the Pompilus. The same poison which kills the” 


the Wawrima, or Coast clans, the expedition struck |and some tribes twist each ringlet with a string of |spider appears to prevent it from decaying. 

westwards into the Kingani and Mgeta valleys,|reddish fibre. They distend the ear-lope till it} Once | met a Pompilus who had just killed a 
where the narrow footpaths connecting the villages|serves for a variety of purposes foreign to the|large Mygaé. This was in central Texas, in mid- 
often plunge into dark and dense tunnels formed |member; it often carries a cave snuff box, or ajsummer when the rain had not fallen for a long 
by overarching branches and boughs, which delay |goat’s horn, and in old age it hangs iu a deformed | time, and the prairie-soil was filled with numerous 
the file of laden porters. Merchants traverse such |loop to the shoulders. sun-cracks, ‘I'he size of the spider was, at least, 





spots with trembling, as a caravan may be easily (To be concluded.) three times that of the wasp, yet the wasp, running 
plundered by some of the barbarous tribes who See ee backwards, dragyed it along through the dry grass 
tenant these regions. After halting at Zugomero, The Tarantala and its Destroyer. . which offered considerable resistance, overcoming 
the expedition crossed the East African Ghauts. In Texas there is a large brownish-black spider, every obstacle by earnest perseverance. The route 


“Truly delicious,” remarks Captain Burton,|whose body is covered with short glossy hairs. It|was rendered still more difficult by the cracks in 
“was the escape from the cruel climate of the|is armed with large, curved cheliceres or fangs of|the soil, down which both occasionally tumbled, 
river valley to the pure sweet mountain air, and to|@ glossy black color. This spider is commonly |and several times I thought the Tarantula was lost 
the aspect of clear blue skies. Dull mangrove,|known asthe Tarantula. Wonderful stories are/at the bottom of a crack, but both would soon 
dismal jungle, and monotonous grass were sup-|told of the. poisonous character of its bites, which|again emerge. I had never seen such an exhibi- 
planted by tall solitary trees, amongst which the|are said to have proved destructive to several hu-/tion of strength and perseverance even among 
lofty tarmarind rose graceful; and a swamp, cut|man beings. This is one of the largest spiders of ants, I watched for half an hour, much interested, 
by a network of streams, nullabs, and stagnant|North America, only being excelled in size by the|the energetic wasp dragging the spider through 
pools, gave way to dry healthy slopes, with short|Jygale americana of the Central American re-|cracks and over fallen weeds, and through fences, 
steep pitches and gently shelving hills. The beams|gion. Full grown specimens of our species are|and I following determined to see the result, al- 
of the large sun of the equator—and nowhere|about two inches long and one and a quarter|though it was near sunset and I was distant from 
have 1 seen the rulers of night and day so large|broad. Its habits are those of the other hunting|our encampment. After going a short distance, 
—danced gaily upon blocks and pebbles of red,'spiders; it has no web, but lives in cavities, |the wasp and spider fell into a large crack. I 
yellow and dazzling snowy quartz, and the bright|excavated by itself, in the carth. The entrances|was then sure that the Mygale had been lost. After 
sea-breeze waved the summits of the trees, from|to these cavities are said to be sometimes closed |a Jittle I bent down to see what had become of 
which depended graceful Ilianas, and wood-apples,|by @ trap-door, which, however, I have never ob-|them, and was much surprised at seeing the wasp 
large as melons, whilst creepers, like vine tendrils, served, though when in Texa¥ I have frequently |dragging the spider from the crack. At such an 
risiug from large bulbs of brown-grey wood, clung |seen their domicils in which they were hiding with exhibition of strength, I inadvertently exclaimed 
closely to their stalwart trunks. Monkeys played |only their heads projecting above the opevivgs.| aloud, “ You are a stout fellow!” This exclama- 
at hide and seek, chattering behind the bolls as the |Sometimes it lies in wait near its den. At other tion caused the wasp to drop the spider and gaze 
iguana, with its painted scale-armour, issued forth times it sallies forth moving slowly in the neigh-/a moment, having noticed me then for the first 
to bask upon the sunny bank; white-breasted | bourhood of its dwelling, and should it discover atime; it then flew three or four times around the 
ravens cawed when disturbed from their perching weaker insect, it darts quickly and often secures |spider, as if to mark its locality, and went away. 
places; doves cooed on the well clothed boughs, |the unwary one for its food. y Sorry for its departure I took the spider to our 
and hawks soared high in the transparentsky. ‘he| _ It very rarely injures any person, as it ae and preserved it in alcohol. It is now in the 
field cricket chirped like the Italian cigala in the| bites unless disturbed, nor does it often choose au Sse Rooms at Austin in Texas. 








shady bush, and everywhere, from air, trom earth, | abode near houses. I have several times teased it! Mrs, Halsey, of Chapell Hill, Washington Co., 
from the hill slopes above, and from the marshes| With a long stick, but could never make it jump/Texas, showed me a hole in the ground in which a 
below, the hum, the buzz, and the loud continuous; more than a few inches. It would stand erect| Pompilus had been seen to take a Mygale. The 
voice of insect life, through the length of the day,|and fight bravely, biting the provoking instrument, |hole had been excavated by the wasp; it was al- 
spoke out its natural joy. Our gipsy encampment |but would always run away the minute the stick together twelve inches long, descending at an angle 


lay was withdrawn. The Texan Tarantula is entirely of about forty-five degrees to an extent of eight 
‘By shallow rivers, to whose falls distinct from the spider of the same name found in inches, afterwards horizontally for four inches, and 
‘ Melodious birds sing madrigals.’ Italy, belonging in fact to a different genus. The} at the end of the horizontal portion the spider was 


“ By night, the soothing murmurs of the stream| Mygale Hentzii was first described by Girard in buried.— Country Gentleman. 
at the hill’s base rose mingled with the faint rust-|Marcy’s Report of the Exploration of the Red river 
ling of the breeze, which at times, broken by the|of Louisiana. Over- Bathing.—If a fish be deprived of its 
scream of the night heron, the bellow of the bull-| ‘To prevent too great an increase of these large |scales, it will be chilled to death: and reasoning 
frog in his swampy home, the cynhyaena’s whimper, | spiders, Providence has created an insect of the|analogically, and knowing, too, that human skin 
and the fox’s whining bark, sounded through the|wasp family, (Pompi/us jormosus, Say) called by|scales are destroyed by the alkali of soap, a 
silence most musical most melancholy. Instead of|the Texans the tarantula-killer. It is about anjman may wash himself too much; may actu- 
the cold night rain, and the sougbing of the blast,/inch and a half lovg with a bluish-green body and|ally wash away the scales of his body, leaving 
the view disclosed a peaceful scene, the moonbeams|golden-rufous wings. It is a bustling unquiet in-|the pores so uuprotected againsts heat and cold 
lying like sheets of snow upon the ruddy highlands/|sect, always in motion, flying now here, now there,!and obstructions, that death will inevitably ensue ; 
and the stars havging like lamps of gold from the/and, when running on the ground, its wings are in a|indeed, physiological research proves, that if a 
dome of infinite blue. I never wearied with con-|constant state of vibration, Should it discover a|third of the skin is removed from the body by 
templating the scene; for, contrasting with the|'l'arantula, it begins instantly to fly in circles in|scalding or otherwise, a fatal termination is una- 
splendours around me, still stretched in sight the|the air around its victim. ‘The spider, asif know-|voidable. Observant persous know how soon 
Slough of Despond, unhappy Zungomero, lead-|ing its fate, trembles violently, standing up and|the skin becomes pale, shrivelled and tender, 
coloured above, mud-coloured below, wind-swept,|making a show of fight, but the resistance is very|even on the hardest hands, if kept a great deal in 
fog-veiled, and deluged by clouds that dared uot|teeble and of no avail. ‘The spider’s foe soon dis-|cold water. These are suggestive considerations 
approach those delectable mountains.” covers a favourable moment and darts upon the|for those who believe that continual water sloshings 

This high region extends from 37° to 36° east|'Tarantula whom it wounds with its sting, and|are indispensable to health aud longevity.— Hal s 
longitude, and is eighty-five miles in breadth. It/again commences flying in circles. The injured}Journad of Health, 
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